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REPORT. 


The  committee  to  whom  was  referred,  by  an  order  of  January  19, 
the  subject  for  an  asylum  for  the  Insane  Poor  of  this  common¬ 
wealth,  ask  leave  to 

REPORT: 

That  they  have  received  information  from  nearly  half  the  counties 
in  the  State,  by  which  it  appears  that  we  have  an  aggregate  of 
upwards  of  eleven  hundred  insane  persons,  (including  idiots,  and 
those  rendered  fatuous  by  disease,)  in  a  population  not  exceeding 
800,000.  If  the  same  proportion  holds  in  the  counties  from  which 
no  positive  information  has  been  received,  the  additional  number  will 
be  upwards  of  twelve  hundred,  making  a  total  of  twenty-three 
hundred  insane  and  idiotic  poor .  That  this  is,  by  no  means,  an 
exaggerate  estimate  is  rendered  probable  by  two  facts.  1st, — that 
the  proportion  of  insane  shown  to  exist  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
in  1825,  (and  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  most  distinguished 
European  writers  upon  this  subject,  as  a  general  ratio,)  would  give 
us  upwards  of  twenty-three  hundred,  provided  the  population  of  the 
State  has  increased  as  much  from  1830,  to  the  present  time,  as  it  did 
from  1820  to  1880.  And  2d, — a  late  investigation  in  one  of  the  New 
England  States,  is  said  to  have  established  the  fact  that  there  is  at 
least  one  insane  or  idiotic  person  in  every  four  hundred  inhabitants 
and  that  the  annual  increase  is  at  the  rate  of  one-fifth  per  cent  of  the 
population.  The  same  proportion  in  Pennsylvania  would  give  us 
4,200  of  this  class.  In  fixing  the  number  at  twenty-three  hundred, 
therefore,  we  intend  to  avoid  all  extravagance. 

So  far  as  we  are  enabled  to  judge  from  our  own  information  and 
from  the  results  of  inquiries  in  neighboring  States,  nearly  two-thirds 
of  this  number  are  in  indigent  circumstances,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  these,  (probably,  not  less  than  one  thousand ,)  are  kept  for  the  most 
part,  like  other  paupers,  at  county  poor  houses  and  prisons,  or  in 
families  at  auction  prices. 
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Of  course  they  are  not  subjected  to  any  medical  or  moral  treatment 
adapted  particularly  to  their  diseases,  and  we  need  not  add  that 
recoveries  are  very  rare.  Prom  5  to  8  in  100  would  be  an  extremely 
favorable  estimate  in  county  poor  houses  and  prisons.  The  situation 
of  these  unhappy  beings  is  such  as  might  be  anticipated,  and  such 
as,  when  fully  known,  cannot  but  excite  the  deepest  commiseration, 
and  the  earliest  efforts  for  their  relief.  Indeed  the  large  number  of 
petitions  from  various  parts  ot  the  State  and  from  all  classes  of  our 
citizens,  which  have  been  already  presented,  show  the  general 
interest  which  is  felt  on  this  subject;  and  in  order  that  the  design  of 
such  an  institution,  as  the  petitioners  contemplate,  may  be  fully 
understood  by  the  house,  the  committee  would  respectfully  submit 
the  following  brief  statement : 

The  petitioners  ask  us  to  provide  a  place  for  the  reception  and 
proper  treatment  of  insane  persons  who  are  chargeable  to  the  public 
and  have  not  means  or  friends  to  support  them.  Poverty  itself, — 
when  abject  and  hopeless  enough  to  seek  relief  from  public  charity, 
is  a  bitter  portion,  at  least  to  one  whose  pride  and  self  respect  have 
not  been  extinguished  by  vicious  habits.  To  be  miserably  poor  and 
at  the  same  time  to  be  shut  out  from  every  pleasant  and  cheerful 
prospect,  and  to  be  denied  the  alleviation  of  sympathy  and  hope,  is 
an  intense  aggravation.  But  to  have  the  mind  diseased,  distracted 
and  tormented  ;  and  to  endure,  beyond  all  this  neglect,  abuse  and  cruel¬ 
ty,  without  the  power  of  resistance,  or  the  opportunity  of  complaint, 
presents  a  picture  of  human  woe,  which  few  can  contemplate  without 
a  tear  of  pity. 

Even  if  every  case  of  suffering  could  be  traced  to  the  folly  or  sin 
of  the  victim,  the  appeal  to  our  compassion  would  still  be  irresistible. 
But  it  is  far  otherwise — when  the  disease  is  not  hereditary,  as  it  ofteu 
is  in  whole  families,  and  for  many  generations,  it  is  frequently 
produced  by  circumstances  over  which  the  unhappy  maniac  had  no 
control. 

Three  hundred  patients  were  admitted  to  the  State  Lunatic  Asylun 
at  Worcester,  (Mass.)  during  the  year  1837.  In  131,  or  nearly  ont 
half  of  these  cases  the  disease  was  hereditary.  Forty-five  becam 
insane  by  reason  of  domestic  affliction  ;  forty-seven  from  ill  healtl 
thirty-seven  from  disappointment  in  property,  ambition  or  affection 
twenty  from  religious  anxiety,  perplexity,  or  excitement ;  and  u 
forty-one  cases,  the  cause  is  said  to  be  unknown ;  while  in  onl- 
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seventy-nine  cases  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number,  the 
disease  originated  in  intemperance,  self-pollution,  or  other  open 
vice. 

We  have  no  means  of  determining  thus  accurately  the  origin  of 
idiocy.  It  is  often  congenital,  and  when  absolute,  admits  of  no  cure- 
But  there  is  a  state  of  the  intellectual  man  closely  resembling  idiocy, 
involving  a  partial  or  entire  obtuseness  of  individual  faculties,  and 
often  reducing  the  sufferer  to  the  most  deplorable  imbecility  both  of 
body  and  mind.  Insanity  in  its  mildest  and  most  manageable  forms, 
is  often  hastened  by  neglect  or  mal-treatment  to  the  extreme  stages' 
of  madness  or  idiocy. 

To  permit  fatuity  or  curable  idiocy  to  become  absolute  and 
permanent,  is  to  burden  the  friends  of  the  victim,  or  the  community 
where  he  dwells,  with  a  heavy  tax  ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  in  the 
absence  of  all  mental  excitement,  the  idiot  outlives  a  generation  of 
the  active  and  careworn* 

We  have  seen  that>  of  both  these  classes,  we  have  in  this 
commonwealth  the  very,  large  number  of  twenty-three  hundred. 

Of  these?  we  have  supposed,  at  least  one  thousand  to  be  in  couny 
prisons,  or  poor  houses,  and  the  residue  supported  on  their  own 
resources  or  by  private  charity. 

With  the  last  class  we  have  at  present  no  concern.  It  may  be 
observed,  however,  in  passing,  that-  the  friends  of  the  insane  often 
retain  them,  in  their  care,  with  very  inadequate  means  of  providing 
for  them,  rather  than  commit  them  to  strangers.  We  are  told  by  the 
commissioners  in  one  county,  that  those  who  can  support  themselves 
by  any  means,  are  seldom  sent  to  poor  houses,  until  they  become 
unmanageable  at  home .  Another  mentions-  “an  insane  man  who  has 
been  supported  by  a  poor  mother  12  years,  constantly  chained 

When  the  disease  becomes  violent  however,  in  consequence  of 
the  absence  of  such  means  ;  and  life  or  property  is  sacrificed  in  one 
af  its  paroxisms,  the  burden  is  at  once  thrown  on  the  community, 
and  that  with  very  little  prospect  of  relief whereas  a  suitable 
isyium  would  have  offered  means  of  safe  keeping  and  judicious 
reatment,  and  if  seasonably  improved,  the  destruction!  of  life  or 
property  would  have  been  saved,  and  the  individual  himself,  now  a 
’aving,  incurable  maniac,  might  have  been  a  blessing-  to  his  friends 
ind  the  community. 
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In  regard  to  confirmed  idiots  too,  there  is  a  reason  to  fear  that  they 
'often  sulfer  dreadful  barbarities  at  the  hands  of  those  who  are  bound 
to  protect,  and  provide  for  them.  Helpless,  witless  and  sometimes 
speechless,  they  suffer  in  silence,  whatever  animal  nature  is  capable 
of  suffering.  They  are  often  malicious  and  to  the  extent  of  their 
power,  mischievous.  They  must  be  a  burden  to  somebody,  but  in 
a  Christian  community  the  very  form  of  humanity  which  they  bear, 
should  secure  for  them,  what  even  brutes  claim — kind  treatment. 
That  our  almshouses  always  afford  them  protection,  we  are  by  no 
means  3ure ;  and  that  when  they  are  framed  out  on  private  contract, 
the  idiotic  are  sadly  neglected,  if  not  abused,  we  have  no  doubt. — 
The  recent  case  brought  to  light  by  the  vigilance  of  the  New  York 
police,  where  the  father  and  step-mother  of  an  idiot  boy,  were  found 
guilty  of  the  most  outrageous  abuse  and  cruelty  towards  him,  is,  we 
fear  but  one  of  a  large  class. 

What  then,  is  the  present  condition  of  the  insane  and  idotic  persons 
now  dwelling  in  the  poor  houses,  jails,  and  penitentiaries  of  our 
commonwealth  ? 

It  is  true,  in  the  largest  poor  houses,  the  insane  ward  is  usually 
under  special  and  distinct  superintendence.  If  the  individual  who 
has  charge  of  it,  for  a  series  of  years,  is  an  intelligent  man,  and 
observes  carefully  the  course  of  medical  treatment  that  is  prescribed 
from  time  to  time,  he  becomes  qualified  by  experience,  for  a  much 
more  skilful  and  successful  management  of  the  patients,  than  could 
be  expected  in  the  keeper  of  a  county  poor  house  in  the  country. — 
Hence  at  the  Philadelphia  almshouse,  where  we  suppose  300  or  400 
patients  are  admitted  annually,  and  where  skilful  professional  services 
are  constantly  enjoyed,  the  condition  of  these  unhappy  beings  is 
greatly  alleviated,  and  the  proportion  of  recoveries  exceedingly 
creditable  to  the  attendance.  But  even  here  we  find  few  facilities 
for  the  peculiar  medical  and  moral  treatment  which  is  so  successfully 
employed  in  hospitals,  constructed  with  exclusive  reference  to  this 
class  of  patients.  There  are  at  the  present  time  about  1,800  inmates, 
a  number  greatly  exceeding  the  whole  population  of  many  of  our 
townships.  They  present  to  the  attending  physician  in  the  course 
of  a  single  season,  almost  every  variety  of  disease  and  suffering, 
often  the  most  loathsome  and  inveterate  of  which  human  nature  is 
susceptible. 

It  cannot  be  reasonably  asked  or  expected  of  them,  that  with  all 
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this  mass  of  disease  under  treatment  they  Can  bestow  upon  the 
lunatic  wards,  that  attention  which  the  inmates  would  receive  in  a 
hospital  constructed  and  furnished  specially  for  their  relief.  And  in 
the  absence  of  the  most  important  facilities  for  their  classification, 
proper  employment,  and  moral  treatment,  such  medical  care,  if 
bestowed,  would  be  comparatively  wasted. 

A  few  months  since,  the  directors  of  the  almshouse  enlarged  the 
range  of  the  lunatic  patients,  and  the  consequence  was  that  one  of 
them  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  escape,  and  in  a  paroxysm 
of  the  disease,  he  destroyed  a  valuable  life.  This  unhappy  occurrence 
occasioned  an  immediate  return  to  the  former  rigorous  confinement. 

Ill  indulgencies  of  this  kind,  so  essential  to  the  success  of  medical 
treatment,  are  attended  with  much  hazard,  even  in  the  best  regulated 
almshouse.  Let  any  man  visit  the  establishment  at  Blockley,  and 
while  he  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  airiness,  cleanliness,  comfort  and 
kind  treatment  which  its  swarming  inmates  enjoy,  an  inspection  of 
the  lunatic  wards  will  satisfy  him,  that  though  all  is  done  for  the 
patients,  which  circumstances  allow,  much,  very  much  might  be 
done  for  their  restoration  or  relief ;  were  there  facilities  for  their 
classification,  seclusion,  recreation,  appropriate  medical  treatment, 
and  moral  discipline,  such  as  a  well  regulated  lunatic  asylum  would 
afford. 

Your  committee  have  cause  to  believe  that  a  very  brief  exposition 
of  facts  respecting  the  general  condition  of  lunatics  in  county  poor 
houses  and  prisons,  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  petitioners 
before  us  have  a  strong  case. 

From  one  county  we  have  the  following  statement:  “  We  have 
two  places  only  for  the  reception  of  the  insane  poor — the  common 
poor  house  and  the  county  jail.  In  the  latter  place  are  generally 
males,  who  are  too  violent  and  dangerous  to  be  kept  in  a  common 
poor  house.  For  the  public  peace  and  protection  of  the  community, 
they  were  charged  with  breaches  of  the  peace,  or  petty  misdemeanors, 
that  were  made  the  pretence  for  confinement,  and  being  unable  to 
give  bonds,  were  committed.  Here  there  society  is  chiefly  convicts, 
or  if  kept  in  solitary  confinement,  so  ill  are  the  accommodations  for 
this,  that  they  suffer  more  than  the  rigour  of  penitentiary  discipline, 
and  thus  are  they  kept  from  year  to  year,  with  the  same  treatment 
that  is  meted  out  to  those  convicted  of  high  crimes. 
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“  In  one  instance  a  man  who  had  been  a  minister  of  the  gospel 
being  without  the  means  of  removal  or  support  in  a  private  asylum, 
was  sent  to  the  poor  house — here  he  became  violent,  and  dangerous 
and  escaped.  It  was  considered  necessary  for  the  protection  of  his 
family  and  the  public  from  injury,  that  he  should  be  committed  to 
the  public  jail,  where  he  remained  a  year  or  more,  without  any 
accommodation  or  comfort  other  than  what  is  afforded  to  the  common 
felon.  He  is  now  at  a  private  hospital  at  an  expense  of  S3  per 
week  to  the  county. 

“A  maniac  is  now  in  our  gaol  under  sentence  of  death  for  a  most 
atrocious  murder.  There  was  no  indication  of  insanity  at  the  trial, 
nor  when  he  was  sentenced,  but  a  few  weeks  after  there  was  strong 
evidence  of  mental  alienation,  and  his  execution  has  been  postponed 
under  reprives,  upon  the  representations  of  physicians  and  others. 
He  is  alone  in  his  department  fettered  and  chained,  and  has  been  in 
this  situation  about  nine  months,  deprived  of  all  comfort,  &c.”  “One 
of  our  paupers,”  says  another  report,  is  in  jail,  but  notoriously 
insane.” 

From  another  county  we  have  the  following  information 
“  The  accommodations  for  the  insane  in  the  county  poor  house 
consist  of  a  single  room,  in  which  the  furious  and  violent  are  confined, 
male  and  female  in  the  same  apartment,  separated  only  by  the  length 
and  restraint  of  their  chains.  Their  hands  being  at  liberty,  they 
frequently  strip  themselves  of  all  covering.  The  condition  of  these 
furious  and  violent  maniacs,  confined  in  the  same  room,  destitute  of 
all  comforts,  and  with  every  thing  around  calculated  to  aggravate 
their  madness,  is  degrading  and  deplorable  in  the  extreme.  Bad  as 
is  the  condition  of  poor  insane  lunatics,  dwelling  in  private  hovels 
of  poverty,  yet  the  condition  of  the  violent  is  better  there,  with  more 
comfort  and  hope  of  alleviation  and  relief,  than  in  the  mad  apartment 
of  the  public  poor  house,  chained  with  others  as  mad  as  themselves, 
though  they  may  not  have  as  regular  an  allowance  of  bread  and 
meat  in  the  humble  cabin,  yet  there  they  may  have  eyes  to  pity, 
hands  to  afford  relief,  or  voices  to  utter  some  comfort  and  con¬ 
solation.” 

“The  county  poor  house  is  under  the  control  of  a  steward  who 
has  a  large  farm,  and  perhaps  a  hundred  paupers  to  employ,  manage 
and  provide  for,  from  day  to  day — changes  in  the  office  of  steward 
are  often  occurring.  The  attending  physicians  are  elected  also  at 
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intervals  of  one  or  two  years — their  pay,  if  any,  is  very  inconsidera¬ 
ble  and  however  strong  may  be  their  desire  to  alleviate  the  suffering 
of  the  insane,  there  are  no  facilities  for  the  employment  of  suitable 
means.” 

Another  report  states  as  follows  :  “We  have  no  special  accomo¬ 
dation  for  the  insane,  and  such  as  we  have  is  wretched.  They  are 
kept  in  an  old  dilapidated  building  scarcely  tenantable.  Five  or  six 
are  chained  in  so  many  small  separate  compartments  on  the  same 
floor.  In  a  word,  the  insane  of  this  county  whether  in  or  out  of  the 
poor  house,  are,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  scarcely  considered  proper 
objects  of  medical  attention,  and  still  less  of  moral  discipline.” 

In  another  county,  a  memorial  was  addressed  to  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  poor,  by  the  attending  physicians,  setting  forth  that 
they  have,  “  for  a  long  time,  regretted  the  defectiveness  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  arrangements  for  the  treatment  of  insane  patients.  The  only 
apartments  now  used,”  they  say,  “are  in  a  damp,  confined,  ill- 
ventilated  and  comfortless  situation ;  calculated  more  to  increase 
both  the  physical  and  mental  derangement  of  such  patients,  than  to 
co-operate  with  the  sanative  influence  of  medical  treatment.”  And 
again  “  that  we  are  not  disposed  to  exaggerate  the  deficiencies  and 
inconveniencies  of  the  present  arrangement,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
state  that  since  the  erection  of  the  present  buildings,  several  LIVES 
HAVE  BEEN  LOST,  from  the  imperfect  construction  of  the  cells 
for  the  insane ;  and  where  no  possible  blame  could  attach  to  the 
keepers.”  This  memorial  was  made  part  of  the  report  of  the  grand 
jury  to  the  court  of  quarter  sessions,  in  August  of  1838.  At  the 
November  sessions  following,  the  presiding  judge  called  the  particu¬ 
lar  attention  of  the  grand  jury  to  the  hospital,  and  they  were  induced 
to  visit  the  premises,  accompanied  by  the  attending  physician.  After 
a  full  and  fair  examination  of  their  condition,  the  grand  jury  say 
“  these  unfortunate  individuals  (the  insane)  are  now  placed  in  con¬ 
fined,  damp,  and  illy-ventilated  apartments  on  the  ground  floor,  re¬ 
sembling  more  the  cells  of  a  prison,  than  any  thing  else.  When 
permitted  to  take  exercise  and  recreation  in  the  open  air,  they  are 
loaded  like  convicts  with  hobbles,  and  chains,  and  exposed  in  sum 
mer  to  the  hot  sun  without  the  protection  of  a  single  shady  tree. — 
In  this  situation  they  associate  in  the  same  yard  with  the  other 
paupers,  who,  though  more  rational,  unfeelingly  provoke  them  with 
jeers  and  scoffs,  and  thus  aggravate  the  violence  of  their  disease. 
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Under  these  circumstances  the  grand  jury  believe  it  impossible  to 
render  them  such  medical  and  moral  assistance,  as  their  peculiar 
diseases  require,  and  which  are  curable  only,  by  a  proper  combina¬ 
tion  of  physical,  medical  and  moral  treatment.”  “Distressing,  as  it 
is  to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  it  is  notwithstanding  true,  that  this 
class  of  patients,  which  call  loudest  for  our  sympathy  and  our  aid, 
and  whose  disease,  we  are  informed,  requires  the  nicest  and  most 
exact  kind  of  treatment,  are  here  placed  in  a  situation  wholly  unfit 
for  the  successful  treatment  of  any  disease,  and  particularly  for  that 
of  insanity.  These  unfortunate  beings  are  deprived  of  even  the 
ordinary  comforts  of  the  pauper,  and  their  derangement  instead  of 
being  cured,  becomes  confirmed.” 

“From  two  to  four  physicians  are  annually  elected  to  attend  all  the 
inmates  of  the  hospital.  The  year  is  then  divided  into  sections, 
and  each  physician  attends  singly  his  own  section.  During  this 
period  the  physician  seldom  visits  the  insane  regularly,  and  seldom 
prescribes  for  them.  This  is  owing  to  the  imperfect  and  uncomforta¬ 
ble  arrangements  made  for  them,  and  the  impossibility  of  combining 
proper,  moral  and  physical  treament  with  the  medical.” 

In  consequence,  therefore,  of  the  imperfect  construction  of  the 
building,  the  medical  treatment  of  the  insane  at  our  hospital,  is  more 
neglected  than  that  of  any  class  of  individuals  in  the  house.” 

In  the  poor  house  of  another  county,  are  found  eight  sufferers, 
whose  average  term  of  insanity  is  19  years,  one  of  them  89  years 
of  age,  has  been  bereaved  of  reason  40  years,  and  another  of  64  has 
been  in  the  like  condition  34  years. 

Your  committee  have  also  been  furnished  from  an  unquestionable 
source  with  the  following  facts.  In  one  of  our  poor  houses,  an 
insane  white  female  was  found  naked  from  the  hips  upwards,  while 
the  lower  part  of  her  body  was  confined  in  a  sack  or  bag  filled  wit1, 
straw.  She  was  wallowing  about  the  floor  in  her  own  filth,  and  from 
the  stench  of  the  room,  it  would  seem  she  could  not  be  cleansed  of- 
tener  than  once  a  week. 

A  cold  comfortless  place,  scarcely  fit  for  a  cow  stable,  is  the  habi¬ 
tation  of  a  decent  woman  who  has  seen  good  days. 

The  principal  object  is  security ,  and  while  they  are  generally 
confined  behind  iron  bars  in  narrow  cells,  some  who  are  only  par- 
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ffally  deranged  are  chained  to  trees  and  logs,  when  the  weather 
permits. 

In  one  county,  of  40  persons  more  or  less  deranged  seven  are 
confined  in  cells,  which  are  nearly  if  not  quite  under  ground. 
They  may  be  seen  from  without  through  iron  bars  in  the  cellar 
windows.  Among  them  is  a  German  girl,  20  years  old,  seemingly 
in  perfect  health  of  body,  with  beautiful  teeth  and  hair,  and  without 
any  symptoms  of  malignity,  who  has  been  in  such  a  cell  five  months, 
and  considered  as  incurable.  This  interesting  case  under  treatment 
for  a  few  months  in  a  proper  insane  hospital,  would  probably  result 
in  a  complete  restoration  to  reason  and  liberty. 

A  man  50  years  old,  who  has  been  in  this  state  5  years,  presented 
a  picture  of  settled,  hopeless  wretchedness. 

Several  other  like  cases  are  described — and  ail  these  we  are  told 
“are  shut  up,  under  bolts  and  bars,  neglected  and  almost  forgotten, 
with  no  friendly  voice  to  break  the  silence  of  their  solitude,  and  pre¬ 
sented  one  and  all,  the  same  revolting  picture  of  suffering.” 

In  another  county  “  a  man  thirty-five  years  old  had  been  confined 
for  years  in  a  miserable  shed,  when  the  bolt  was  drawn  and  the  door 
opened,  lie  was  lying  on  the  floor  among  straw,  no  bed  was  to  be 
seen  though  it  was  cold  weather,  and  we  had  to  plunge  through  snow 
which  had  fallen  the  day  previous  to  get  to  his  wretched  abode.” 

“  In  another  county  a  woman  of  thirty-five  was  confined  in  like 
manner  till  she  raved  herself  to  death.” 

While  decided  testimony  is  given  to  the  good  keeping  and  kind 
treatment  of  paupers  generally,  “  the  poor  lunatics  are  found  with 
the  feet  chained  together,  or  chained  by  the  body  to  iron  weights, 
logs  of  wood  or  to  the  trunks  of  trees,  or  what  is  more  common, 
under  ground,  without  light  or  ventilation  and  breathing  an  air  loaded 
with  intolerable  stench.” 

In  the  report  from  another  county  we  have  the  following  remarks  : 
4‘  our  poor  are  bound  out  at  so  much  a  year,  to  those  who  will  take 
them  at  the  cheapest  rate ;  from  this  you  may  infer  how  far  their 
situation  is  comfortable  or  how  far  their  unfortunate  condition  is 
likely  to  be  ameliorated.” 

And  the  report  of  another,  states  “  that  their  insane  poor  receive 
all  the  medical  attendance  that  can  possibly  be  rendered,  but  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  want  of  sufficient  aparatus  and  the  superintendence 
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of  prudent  and  judicious  persons,  the  recoveries  are  few,  not  more 
than  two  or  three  per  year,  and  those  confined  to  recent  cases  where 
the  exciting  cause  is  fully  understood.” 

In  one  of  the  only  two  counties  in  which  a  serious  doubt  is  raised 
as  to  the  expediency  of  the  contemplated  asylum,  we  find,  as  we 
think,  a  forcible  argument  for  the  prompt  action  of  the  legislature. 
It  is  said  that  their  insane  paupers  are  indispensable,  as  the  steward 
could  not  well'  get  along  without  their  assistance,  they  are  made  to 
serve  the  old,  and  sick  and  crippled.  These  services  are  often  of  a 
very  disagreeable  character,  such  as  the  sane  are  unwilling  to  render, 
and  such  as  hirelings  will  not  do,  without  very  large  pay.” 

Why  should  the  poor  lunatic  be  thus  humbled  and  degraded  ?  Is 
it  not  enough  that  his  light  is  turned  into  darkness  and  his  joy  into 
sorrow  ?  Must  he  be  made  the  outcast  and  offscouring  of  the  earth  ? 

That  there  is  nothing  singular  in  the  state  of. things  presented  by 
these  reports  we  need  hardly  remark.  Until  within  a  few  years,  the 
idea  that  insanity  is  a>  curable  disease,  seems  never  to  have  been 
practically  entertained  in  any  part  of  the  world  ;  the  insane  were 
considered  as  doomed  to  hopeless,  remediless  suffering  and  the  only 
enquiry  was,  where  can  they  be  most  securely  confined  ?  Hence  re¬ 
sort  was  had  to  the  cells  and  dungeons  of  prisons,  under  special  c®n« 
tract  with  the  keeper  for  their  support. 

The  vilest  criminal  could  not  be  made  to  suffer  what  the  poor  ma¬ 
niac,  though  incapable  of  crime,  has  often  endured. 

We  are  told  that  the  cases  in  which  the  early  symptoms  of  this 
disease  are  most  violent,  most  easily  yield  to  seasonable  and  proper 
treatment,  and  it  is  in  these  severe  paroxysms  that  outrages  upon  life 
and  property  are  generally  committed,  and  of  consequence  those  who 
might  have  been  most  easily  relieved  have  suffered  most  severely 
from  the  absence  of  the  means. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  were  a  system  now  to  be  devised,  whose 
express  object  it  should  be  to  drive  every  victim  of  insanit^  beyond 
the  limits  of  hope,  it  would  scarcely  be  in  the  power  of  a  perverse 
ingenuity  to  suggest  one  more  infallible  than  that,  which  for  so  many 
years  has  been  in  practical  operation  among  us. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  amount  of  human  suffering  it  has  caused,  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  with  appropriate  treatment,  one  half  at  least 
of  all  the  lunatics  whose  support  must  now  continue  to  be  a  burden 
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upon  the  state  while  they  live,  might  have  been  restored,  and  this 
half  might  have  added  as  much  to  the  resources  of  the  state  as  the 
other  would ';have  subtracted  from  them. 

In  1829  an  investigation  of  this  subject  was  ordered  by  the  legis¬ 
lature  of  Massachussetts,  and  by  returns  from  towns  comprising  less 
than  half  the  population  of  the  state,  it  appeared  that  one  hundred 
and  sixty-one  lunatics  were  in  actual  imprisonment,  and  that  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  their  sufferings  in  this  form  would  average  six  years  to  each. 
In  some  county  jails  ten  were  found,  and  their  general  condition 
was  deplorable.  One  was  found  in  an  apartment  he  had  occupied 
nine  years.  ‘He  had  a  wreath  of  rags  round  his  body  and  another 
around  his  neck,  and  this  was  all  his  clothing  ;  he  had  no  bed,  chair 
or  bench.  A  heap  of  filthy  straw,  like  the  nest  of  swine  was  in  the 
corner;  he  had  built  a  bird’s  nest  of  mud  in  the  iron  grate  of  his  den. 
Connected  with  his  wretched  apartment  was  a  dark  dungeon,  exclu¬ 
ding  light,  heat  and  air. 

In  another  prison  five  lunatics  were  confined  in  separate  cells  or 
dungeons  so  dark  that  it  was  difficult,  with  the  door  open ,  to  see 
them  distinctly.  Those  that  were  not  confined  in  this  way,  were 
alternately  the  sport  and  the  annoyance  of  the  convicts. 

There  was  a  time  when  it  was  not  considered  the  province  of 
the  physician’s  department  to  examine  particularly  the  condition  of 
the  lunatics. 

In  another  prison  where  were  five  lunatics;  two,  a  man  and  woman 
each  over  seventy  years  of  age,  occupied  the  same  apartment  of  an 
upper  stoiy.  The  female  was  lying  upon  a  heap  of  straw  under  a 
broken  window,  through  which  a  severe  snow  storm  was  beating 
upon  her,  and  lay  upon  the  straw,  around  her  withered  body  which 
was  partly  covered  with  a  few  filthy  and  tattered  garments.  The 
man  had  been  in  that  room  twenty-one  years  ;  and  of  another  luna¬ 
tic  apartment  in  the  same  prison,  it  is  said  that  it  was  warmed  by  no 
fire,  and  that  the  door  had  not  been  opened  for  eighteen  months,  the 
imprisoned  maniac  receiving  his  food  through  a  small  orifice. 

A  woman  was  found  in  the  cellar  of  a  prison,  in  an  apartment  six 
feet  by  eight,  and  the  only  place  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air' 
by  day  or  night,  was  six  inches  by  four ,  and  here  she  had  lived 
seventeen  years,  or  more  than  half  a  generation  !  We  need  not  add 
that  she  was  a  raving  maniac. 

But  why  multiply  these  painful  details.  The  jailers  and  the  keep- 
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ers  and  directors  of  poor  houses  unite  in  remonstrances  against  the 
practice  of  committing  this  class  of  persons  to  their  care.  They 
frankly  and  emphatically  declare  that  they  cannot  provide  for  their 
wants,  and  complain  of  the  hardship  of  requiring  at  their  hands,  what 
it  is  well  known  they  cannot  furnish,  suitable  accommodation  for  the 
insane  poor. 

We  have  said  that  the  appeal  which  the  petitioners  present  to  us 
is  a  strong  one  ;  we  will  state  a  common  case.  In  one  of  our  inte_ 
rior  towns  is  an  insane  pauper.  He  is  in  the  poor  house,  or  perhaps 
supported  at  public  expense  in  a  private  family.  His  disease  be¬ 
comes  violent.  He  is  a  terror  to  the  family  and  the  neighborhood 
property  and  life  are  insecure.  What  shall  be  done  with  him  ? 
Some  of  us  may  have  witnessed  the  melancholy  process.  He  is 
captured,  sometimes  by  stratagem  and  sometimes  by  men  armed  for 
their  own  protection,  and  forthwith  subjected  to  the  most  severe  and 
rigorous  confinement,  and  perhaps  manacled  and  fettered  with  heavy 
irons,  or  bound  up  in  a  straight-jacket.  This,  of  course,  aggravates 
his  disease  ;  the  more  troublesome  he  becomes  ;  the  more  relentless 
and  severe  the  treatment,  and  the  more  expensive  to  the  public  be¬ 
cause  of  the  means  of  restraint ;  and  these  revolting  measures  are 
pursued  until  reason  is  irrecoverably  gone ;  the  susceptibility  of 
moral  influence  is  extinguished,  and  if  life  is  prolonged  under  all  this 
violence  to  nature,  it  is  a  life  of  helpless  and  hopeless  idiocy. 

Again  ;  a  man  has  committed  a  crime.  The  defence  is  insanity, 
and  is  fully  sustained  by  the  evidence  and  the  verdict.  What  shall 
be  done  with  the  prisoner?  To  order  his  discharge  is  to  put  in  jeo¬ 
pardy  the  lives  and  property  of  the  citizens.  To  remand  him  to 
prison,  is  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of  humanity,  reason  and 
justice.  What  alternative  presents  itself?  None,  absolutely  none. 

The  warden  of  the  eastern  penitentiary  states  that  he  has  known 
several  men  both  there  and  at  the  old  Walnut  street  prison  that  he 
considered  insane  at  the  time  of  their  admission,  whether  the  court 
thought  them  so  at  the  time  they  were  sentenced  he  does  not  pretend 
to  say.  In  some  instances  they  have  expressed  doubts  of  their  san¬ 
ity,  but  having  no  alternative  save  setting  them  at  liberty  or  sending 
them  to  prison,  they  have  adopted  the  latter  course,  believing  it  best 
for  the  protection  of  society  and  for  the  culprit  himself.  He  states 
among  other  instances  within  his  knowledge,  the  following  : — a  man 
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was  recently  taken  up  for  maiming  cattle ;  he  was  not  known  in  the 
neighborhood  where  the  mischief  was  done ;  he  was  tried  on  two 
indictments  and  found  guilty;  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was  “  guilty 
of  malicious  mischief,  but  the  jury  is  of  opinion  that  the  prisoner  is 
insane.”  The  court  sentenced  him  on  each  indictment  to  imprison¬ 
ment  one  year  and  one  week  in  the  Eastern  penitentiary,  and  he 
has  shown  from  the  day  of  his  admission  to  the  present  time,  evident 
symptoms  of  insanity.  “Can  there  be  a  doubt,”  asks  the  warden, 

“  that  if  there  had  been  a  state  lunatic  asylum,  he  would  have  been 
sent  there,  and  that  such  an  institution  is  the  fit  place  for  him.” 

The  latest  reports  of  the  state  lunatic  asylum  in  Massachussetts, 
show  that  five-sixths  of  the  inmates  of  that  institution  were  committed 
by  order  of  courts,  having  been  convicted  of  outrages  upon  the  person 
or  property  of  others,  or  it  being  adjudged  dangerous  to  the  peace  and 
saftety  of  the  commonwealth  to  suffer  them  to  be  at  large. 

The  following  remark  is  made  by  the  intelligent  gentleman  who 
presides  over  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Philadelphia  alms  house. 
“  Our  penal  laws  have  been  made  to  operate  upon  those,  who  in  fact, 
were  not  responsible,  and  many  a  poor  wretch  has  been  subjected  to 
imprisonment  and  all  the  privations  of  a  jial,  when  in  justice  he 
should  have  experienced  the  curative  operation  of  an  insane  institu¬ 
tion.” 

If  any  thing  w^re  necessary  to  confirm  these  views,  we  are  fur¬ 
nished  with  it  in  the  following  document: 

Philadelphia,  March  5,  1839. 

Several  citizens  interested  in  the  establishment  of  an  asylum  for 
the  insane  poor  of  this  commonwealth  having  requested  us  to  state 
an  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  and  necessity  of  such  an  institution 
we  cheerfully  express  our  decided  conviction  that  the  interests  of 
justice  and  humanity  would  be  greatly  promoted  by  it. 

The  want  of  such  an  asylum  often  occasions  painful  embarrass¬ 
ments  to  the  courts,  when  the  defence  in  a  criminal  charge  is  insanity 
fully  sustained  in  proof,  although  the  jury  may  certify  that  their  ac¬ 
quittal  is  on  that  ground  and  thus  empower  the  court  to  order  the  pris¬ 
oner  into  safe  custody,  yet  that  custody  can  be  in  no  other  place  than 
the  common  prisons,  places  illy  qualified  for  such  a  subject  of  in¬ 
carceration.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  ends  of  justice  would  be 
greatly  promoted  if  such  an  asylum  as  the  petitioners  contemplate 
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were  established  under  proper  regulations,  and  the  courts  were  au¬ 
thorized  to  commit  to  it  persons  acquitted  of  crimes  upon  the  plea  of 
insanity. 

EDWARD  KING, 
ARCHIBALD  RANDALL, 

J.  R1CHAR  JONES, 

Judges  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions • 

JAMES  TODD, 

J.  BOUYIER, 

R.  T.  CONRAD, 

Judges  of  the  Criminal  Court. 
I  fully  concur  in  the  above  representation, 

CALVIN  BLYTHE, 

Judge  of  the  VZth  Judicial  District. 

The  petitioners  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  judges  of  all  the 
courts  of  the  commonwealth  having  criminal  jurisdiction  would 
coincide  in  the  above  opinion. 

In  the  institution  contemplated  by  the  petitioners,  this  whole  class 
of  individuals  would  be  received,  subjected  to  suitable  moral  and 
physical  treatment,  and  if  the  disease  is  of  recent  origin ,  as  it  ordi¬ 
narily  is  in  cases  of  that  kind,  the  chances  are  as  ninety  to  one  hun¬ 
dred,  that  in  a  few  months  they  will  be  restored  to  their  social  and 
civil  relations  “  every  wit  whole,”  and  that  without  any  painful  duress 
or  bodily  suffering  whatever.  Hence,  it  is  clear  that  aside  from  the 
claims  of  justice  and  humanity,  the  commonwealth  thus  avoids  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  supporting,  restraining  and  watching  the  un¬ 
happy  man  for  a  series  of  years  ;  life  and  property  which  have  been 
so  often  sacrificed  in  the  paroxysms  of  the  disease,  are  relieved  from 
jeopardy  and  he  is  made  capable  of  sharing  the  burdens  and  privi¬ 
leges  of  society. 

Facts  and  principles  on  this  subject  are  now  conclusively  and  in- 
controvertibly  established.  A  highly  interesting  pamphlet  prepared 
at  the  suggestion  and  expense  of  the  petitioners,  copies  of  which 
have  been  furnished  to  the  committee,  and  laid  on  the  tables  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  house,  contains  very  valuable  statistics  and  relates  some 
extraordinary  but  authentic  cases  of  recoveiy  under  circumstances 
that  almost  precluded  hope.  We  need  not  repeat  them.  It  is 
enongh  for  our  present  purpose  that  in  several  of  our  sister  states. 
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institutions  of  this  kind  have  been  for  years  exerting  their  happy  in¬ 
fluence  upon  hundreds,  if  not  thousands  of  the  insane  and  idiotic. 
The  latter  have  been  clothed,  fed,  sheltered  and  protected,  (all  which 
humanity  requires  at  our  hands  in  their  behalf)  and  of  the  former  a 
multitude  have  become  rational,  useful  and  happy.  To  such  a  de¬ 
gree  of  perfection  has  the  treatment  of  the  insane  already  arrived  ill 
this  country,  that  of  one  hundred  cases,  not  exceeding  twelve  months 
in  duration,  nearly  or  quite  ninety  have  recovered.  Of  one  hundred 
and  sixty-one  cases  treated  in  the  state  lunatic  asylum  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  within  the  first  year  of  the  disease,  all  but  eighteen  were  cured, 
and  of  these  eighteen,  ten  died  and  six  were  removed  before  full  time 
was  given  for  the  application  of  remedies,  leaving  only  two  of  the 
one  hundred  and  sixty-one  in  the  hospital  at  the  close  of  the  year  as 
old  cases,  and  but  one  of  these  certainly  incurable;  including  all 
cases  the  proportion  is  usually  estimated  at  70  per  cent. 

With  these  cheering  results  in  view  it  does  not  surprise  us  to 
learn  that  one  or  more  asylums  of  this  kind  contemplated  by  the  pe¬ 
titioners,  already  exist  or  are  in  contemplation  in  Maine,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  New  York,*  New- 
Jersey,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Ohio. 

Although  there  are  at  least  two  charitable  institutions  in  our  state, 
which  provide  partially  or  exclusively  for  the  sufferings  of  the  in¬ 
sane,  it  is  well  known  that  their  accommodations  are  private;  unless 
therefore,  suitable  provision  is  made  at  once  by  public  munificence, 
the  mass  of  wretchedness  we  have  been  contemplating,  must  remain 
unrelieved,  and  be  constantly  increasing. 

The  only  remaining  inquiry  is,  what  is  requisite  to  accomplish 
the  benevolent  purpose  of  the  petitioners  ? 

And  it  is  obvious,  as  we  think,  that  entire  separation  from  the  ob¬ 
jects  and  occupations  to  which  the  insane  have  been  accustomed,  is 
indispensable  to  their  recovery  and  indeed  to  any  promise  of  success, 
for  without  this,  every  attempt  to  counteract  the  disease  is  overcome 
by  the  influence  of  the  established  habits  and  ascociations,  whatever 
has  contributed  to  the  existence  or  aggravation  of  the  disease  must 
be  studiously  avoided.  The  sufferer  needs  to  be  introduced  at  once 


*  Note — A  hospital  for  the  insane  poor  is  now  in  the  progress  of  erection  near 
Utica,  designed  for  the  accommodation  of  one  thousand  persons,  including  officers 
and  attendants, 
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to  a  new  world  and  to  be  surrounded  by  scenes  and  circumstance# 
that  would  divert  his  bewildered  mind  from  its  irregular  exercises. 
He  has  been  excluded  from  social  enjoyments,  and  must  now  be 
restored  (under  proper  restrictions)  to  the  pleasures  and  privileges 
of  society.  He  has  been  looked  upon  with  distrust  and  suspicion, 
and  should  be  made  to  feel  that  he  enjoys  the  confidence  of  those 
around  him.  It  is  months,  (perhaps  years,)  since  he  heard  the  ac¬ 
cents  of  sympathy  and  compassion  ;  in  the  proposed  asylum  he  is  to 
hear  nothing  else.  Without  occupation  or  healthful  exercise,  life 
becomes  loathsome  and  intolerable,  and  in  a  multitude  of  cases  has 
been  terminated  by  self  violence  ;  but  it  is  proposed  to  engage  him 
in  wholesome  labor,  suited  in  kind  and  degree  to  his  physical  and 
moral  state,  and  thus  bring  into  requisition  the  power  of  self-control 
and  self  respect.  He  has  been  a  wanderer  on  the  earth,  or  sport  of 
the  idle  and  thoughtless  in  the  streets  ;  he  needs  a  quiet  and  peaceful 
home,  where  he  shall  have  the  respect  and  good  will  of  others.  Ir¬ 
ritated  by  chains  and  fetters  and  a  stranger  to  every  thing  but  solitude 
and  suffering,  we  propose  to  set  him  free,  and  to  let  every  da;y  and 
every  hour  come  to  him  fraught  with  sympathy  and  gentleness. 

Simultaneous  with  this  change  in  his  outward  condition  and  treat¬ 
ment  is  the  change  in  his  moral  and  physical  state. 

A  young  man  was  in  the  Massachussetts  hospital  who  had  been 
four  months  insane;  he  was  represented  by  his  friends  as  violent  and 
dangerous.  “  We  soon  found”  says  the  intelligent  superintendent, 
“  he  was  unsafe  with  other  patients,  without  restraint,  as  he  would 
quarrel  and  strike  without  the  slightest  provocation,  and  when  en¬ 
raged  would  tear  his  clothes  and  destroy  every  thing  in  his  way.  He 
was  so  unmanageable  that  he  was  placed  in  a  solitary  room  where 
he  stripped  himself  entirely  and  was  exceedingly  noisy,  filthy  and 
violent.  Many  efforts  were  made  to  appease  him  and  induce  him  to 
be  quiet  and  wear  clothing,  but  he  tore  up  every  garment  that  was 
given  him.  Finding  him  pleasant  and  peaceable  one  morning,  I 
said  to  him,  “there  is  no  need  of  your  remaining  in  this  state,  you 
can  do  better,  and  to  induce  you  to  do  so,  I  will  give  you  work  at 
your  trade,  such  as  I  would  trust  in  no  hands  but  those  of  an  accom¬ 
plished  mechanic;  I  will  dress  you  handsomely  throughout,  and  you 
shall  be  removed  from  this  solitude  to  the  best  gallery  in  the  hospital.” 
He  said  he  would  like  to  try,  and  in  an  hour  he  was  at  his  labor, 
which  he  accomplished  with  the  skill  and  dexterity  of  a  master. — 
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From  this  time  he  worked  almost  daily  at  his  trade,  and  improved 
regularly.  In  half  the  time  that  he  was  confined  in  a  solitary  cell,  a 
raving,  filthy  maniac,  he  was  restored  to  his  health  and  the  full  ex¬ 
ercise  of  his  mental  faculties.  With  suitable  direction  and  supervision 
we  could  bring  into  the  field  of  labor  thirty  men  or  more  who  have 
for  years  been  confined  in  solitude,  and  secluded  from  society  as  des¬ 
perate  and  dangerous,  and  who  are  now  capable  of  performing  a  large 
amount  of  labor.” 

It  is  true  that  in  cases  of  long  standing  the  change  developes  itself 
very  gradually,  at  a  later  period  and  to  a  less  extent,  but  even  in  those 
it  is  a  wonderful  change,  “  to  see  the  desperate,  turious  and  exaspera¬ 
ted  maniac,  who  for  years  has  been  the  tenant  of  a  cold  and  dreary 
cell,  naked  and  filthy,  devouring  his  food  like  a  wild  beast,  sit  at  the 
table  calm  and  self-possessed,  with  his  knife  and  fork  taking  his 
meals  with  order  and  sobriety,  clad  in  decent  apparel,  going  to  bed 
at  night  with  composure,  and  sharing  with  others  in  labor  or  amuse¬ 
ment,  in  public  worship  or  cheerful  conversation,  is  indeed  to  see  a 
wonderful  transformation.” 

All  this  is  and  has  been  witnessed  from  week  to  week  in  the  hos¬ 
pitals  of  this  and  other  countries.  The  course  of  treatment  which 
is  necessary  to  produce  this  prodigious  change  must  of  course  involve 
the  exercise  of  sound  judgment,  aeeurate  discrimination,  professional 
skill  and  experience  and  unceasing  vigilance.  The  apartments  of 
the  institution  must  combine  comfort  of  body,  quietness  of  mind  and 
agreeable  associations,  with  the  safe  custody  of  each  individual  and 
the  protection  of  the  inmates  generally.  To  classify  the  patients 
judiciously,  requires  a  very  thorough  knowledge  of  the  physical  and 
moral  constitution  and  habits  of  each  individual.  To  watch  from 
day  to  day  the  tendencies  of  the  disease  and  the  effects  of  its  treat¬ 
ment  and  to  modify  the  amusements,  labors,  associations  and  regimen 
of  several  hundred  patients  as  the  physiological  phenomena  of  the 
disease  may  require,  are  among  the  delicate  and  highly  respectable 
duties  of  the  superintendent  of  such  an  establishment.  We  need  not 
stop  to  show  how  immeasurably  far  from  all  this  are  the  best  ac¬ 
commodations  which  the  state,  or  any  section  of  it,  does  now  furnish 
for  our  insane  poor. 

It  is  greatly  to  our  advantage  that  so  large  a  stock  of  experience  is 
open  to  us,  as  to  the  construction  and  internal  economy  of  these  hos¬ 
pitals,  of  which  we  shall  of  course  avail  ourselves,  introducing  at 
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the  same  time  such  improvements  as  seem  to  promise  still  more  per¬ 
fect  adaptation  to  the  relief  and  recovery  of  patients. 

In  determining  the  site  of  such  an  institution,  several  things  must 
be  considered ;  among  them  are  of  course  free  and  wholesome  air, 
pure  and  abundant  water,  agreeable  and  diversified  scenery  and 
grounds  sufficiently  spacious  to  meet  every  probable  exigency.  The 
cheapness  of  land  and  the  proximity  of  building  materials,  are  worthy 
of  some  consideration,  though  very  little  compared  with  the  vicinity 
of  a  good  market,  easy  approach  from  different  parts  of  the  state  and 
ready  access  to  all  the  aids  which  professional  skill  and  experience 
can  supply. 

In  a  very  intelligent  and  able  reporton  the  subject  of  a  state  lunatic 
asylum  made  to  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  in  May  last,  by  com¬ 
missioners  appointed  for  that  purpose,  we  find  the  following  perti¬ 
nent  remark  :  “  An  institution  of  this  character  should  be  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  a  populous  town.  The  advantages  of  a  good  market  for 
obtaining  supplies,  and  the  arrangement  of  roads  making  it  of  easy 
access  from  all  parts  of  the  state  cannot  be  found^combined  except  in 
the  vicinity  of  one  of  our  cities.” 

Perhaps  it  may  be  found  expedient  and  even  necessary  to  establish 
an  asylum  on  each  side  of  the  mountains.  If  this  event  seem  proba¬ 
ble,  the  location  of  the  first  will  of  course  be  fixed,  with  a  view  to 
this  contingency. 

In  regard  to  the  expense  of  supporting  an  insane  pauper  at  such 
an  asylum  as  the  petitioners  contemplate,  compared  with  the  expense 
of  confining  them  in  the  county  poor  houses  or  jails,  the  committee 
cannot  report  with  precision.  One  thing  is  clear,  that  it  costs  less  to 
restore  the  curable  than  support  the  incurable.  If  the  statement  we 
have  made  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  county  commissioners,  or 
other  officers  of  the  poor  houses,  receive  the  confidence  of  the  house, 
such  a  comparison  will  scarcely  be  instituted.  If  a  due  regard  to 
the  common  dictates  of  humanity  and  to  our  standing  as  a  benevolent 
and  Christian  community,  requires  such  an  institution,  it  will  be  es¬ 
tablished,  we  presume  on  such  principles,  as  shall  meet  the  public 
necessities. 

The  reports  from  the  various  counties  which  allude  to  this  subject 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  express  the  opinion  that  a  true  economy 
calls  for  such  an  institution.  One  says  :  “  the  expense  of  keeping 
insane  persons  in  such  an  establishment  as  you  contemplate,  will  be 
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less  burthensome  than  any  other  way  ;  and  another  observes  that  “  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  economy  to  ail  the  counties,  whether  they  have 
hospitals  or  not,  as  it  would,  from  its  extensive  nature,  enable  the 
state  to  employ  the  best  advice,  the  best  apparatus  and  the  best  attend¬ 
ance,  and  be  the  means  of  restoring  annually,  hundreds  of  honest 
poor  citizens  to  their  senses  and  families,  who  might  otherwise  lin¬ 
ger  out  a  horrid  existence  in  filthy  cells.” 

It  is  not  the  province  of  the  committee  to  appeal  to  the  philanthropy 
of  the  house  in  behalf  of  the  wretched  class  of  our  fellow  citizens, 
whose  welfare  the  petitioners  seek  to  promote.  That  we  are  bound 
to  afford  relief  is  obvious  ;  it  would  be  reproachful  to  us  as  a  Christian 
community  to  withhold  it,  and  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  establish¬ 
ed  humane  policy  of  our  people  to  afford  it  promptly  and  liberally. 
Pennsylvania  is  not  behind  her  sister  states  in  providing  for  the  wants 
and  woes  of  our  race.  Besides  many  admirable  institutions  of  pri¬ 
vate  benevolence,  we  have  within  our  bounds  asylums  for  the  deaf- 
mute,  the  blind  and  the  decrepid.  We  furnish  a  refuge  and  reforma¬ 
tory  for  the  youthful  delinquent,  while  we  apply  the  most  humane 
and  salutary  discipline  to  the  hardened  offender. 

And  now  new  sympathies  are  awakened  for  the  maniac,  the  lunatic 
and  the  idiot  It  is  not  strange,  as  we  have  shown,  that  they  have 
not  shared  more  largely  in  our  charities,  until  lately,  the  only  end 
which  benevolence  itself  contemplated  in  their  case,  was  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  others  from  their  violence.  The  moment  reason  forsook 
her  throne  and  the  faculties  and  passions  were  left  without  control, 
the  unhappy  man  was  seized  upon  like  some  incarnate  spirit  of  evil, 
and  to  complete  the  wreck  of  his  noble  nature,  was  thrust  into  a 
loathsome  dungeon  loaded  with  irons  and  left 

“To  rave  for  music,  light  and  air.” 

Our  error  is  now  discovered  and  acknowledged.  It  is  found  that 
we  can  administer  effectually  to  a  mind  diseased  and  the  only  repa¬ 
ration  we  can  make  to  injured  humanity  for  the  past,  is  to  hasten  the 
offer  of  relief  to  those  who  are  yet  within  its  reach.  Let  us  rear  and 
endow  a  suitable  retreat  for  these  wretched  out-casts,  and  let  them  be 
led  to  the  fountain  which  the  angel  of  mercy  has  revealed  for  the 
healing  of  their  terrific  malady. 

And  it  is  not  irrelevant  to  our  purpose  to  suggest  that  none  of  us 
can  avert  this  fearfnl  visitation  from  ourselves  or  our  families.  We 
have  seen  that  its  ordinary  causes  or  excitements  are  incident  to 
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every  situation  and  rank,  and  the  records  of  insanity  abound  with 
melancholy  proofs,  that  the  mind  which  to-day  directs  the  counsels 
of  the  people,  may  to-morrow  be  exhausting  its  energies  in  the  ra¬ 
vings  of  madness. 

The  simple  question  presented  to  the  house  is,  whether  we  will 
employ  the  means  which  have  been  elsewhere  employed  with  un¬ 
failing  success,  for  restoring  to  reason  and  enjoyment  the  insane  poor 
of  our  commonwealth,  who  have  none  beside  to  help  them  and  who 
are  now  suffering  beyond  expression,  for  want  of  our  interposition. 
The  committee  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  that  the  relief  which  is  sought 
will  be  afforded.  A  design  so  noble,  so  humane  and  Christian  like, 
will  be  consummated  by  the  necessary  legislation,  and  we  should 
bear  in  mind  that  what  we  do,  must  be  done  quickly,  for  after  the 
disease  of  insanity  has  passed  the  third  year  of  its  duration,  the 
probability  of  cure  as  ascertained  by  experience,  is  scarcely  more 
than  as  one  to  thirty ;  of  course,  every  month’s  delay  settles  irre¬ 
versibly  the  present  destiny  of  many  of  our  fellow  citizens.  Our 
prompt  and  liberal  action  upon  this  subject,  to  use  the  language  of 
one  of  the  reports  “  will  furnish  one  of  the  proudest  monuments  of 
the  humanity  of  the  state  and  to  the  philanthropy  of  the  legislature 
which  sustains  it.” 

With  these  views,  the  committee  submit  the  draft  of  a  bill : 


An  Act  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  the  Pennsylvania 

State  Lunatic  Asylum. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in  General  Assembly 
met ,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same ,  That 
the  Governor  shall,  during  the  present  session  of  the  legislature  ap¬ 
point  three  commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  suitable  site 
on  which  may  be  erected  the  Pennsylvania  State  Lunatic  Asylum. 

Sect.  2.  The  said  commissioners  shall  have  power  to  purchase 
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or  to  receive  by  gift,  by  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  Governor,  a 
site  for  the  location  of  said  asylum. 

Sect.  3.  Whenever  the  said  commissioners  shall  procure  a  site 
for  the  said  asylum,  and  a  deed  thereof  shall  be  duly  executed  and 
delivered;  the  Treasurer  is  hereby  directed  to  pay  on  the  warrant  of 
the  Governor  to  the  granter  or  grantors,  of  whom  the  said  site  shall 
be  purchased  as  aforesaid,  such  sum  or  sums  of  money  as  maybe 
required  to  pay  for  the  said  site,  agreeably  to  the  contract  of  the  said 
commissioners,  not  exceeding  thousand  dollars. 

Sect.  4.  At  any  time  after  the  said  site  shall  be  obtained  by  the 
said  commissioners  not  exceeding  three  months,  the  Governor  shall 
appoint  three  commissioners  to  contract  for  the  erection  of  said 
asylum  on  such  plan  and  terms  as  they  may  deem  just  and  proper : 
Provided,  The  said  plan  and  the  terms  of  the  said  contract  shall  be 
approved  by  the  Governor ;  and  the  said  commissioners  shall  super_ 
intend  the  building  of  said  asylum,  with  a  view  to  the  due  execution 
of  the  work  on  the  part  of  those  with  whom  the  commissioners  shall 
contract  for  the  erection  thereof. 

Sect.  5.  The  said  last  mentioned  commissioners,  before  they  enter 
on  the  duties  of  their  office,  shall  give  their  bonds  with  two  or  more 
sufficient  sureties  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Governor  jointly  and  sev¬ 
erally  to  the  commonwealth,  in  ihe  penal  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars  conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  required 
of  them  by  this  act. 

Sect.  G.  The  treasurer  is  hereby  directed  to  pay  to  the  said  com¬ 
missioners  on  the  warrant  ol  the  Governor,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the 
treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sum  or  sums  of  money  as 
they  may  require  for  the  building  of  said  asylum,  not  exceeding  in 
the  whole  thousand  dollars,  at  such  times  as  they  may  be 

wanted,  in  sums  not  exceeding  thousand  dollars  at  any  one 

time,  and  the  expenditure  thereof  to  be  accounted  for  to  the  proper 
officer  of  the  commonwealth  before  any  other  sum  shall  be  advanced. 

Sect.  7*  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  to  make  a  de¬ 
tailed  report  of  all  the  money  vested  by  them  by  virtue  of  this  act, 
and  of  the  progress  which  shall  have  been  made  in  the  erection  of 
the  said  building  to  the  Governor  of  the  commonwealth,  on  or  be- 
foie  the  first  day  of  January  next,  and  as  often  thereafter  as  the  Go¬ 
vernor  shall  or  may  from  time  to  time  require. 
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Sect,  8.  Each  of  the  said  commissioners  first  mentioned  in  this  act, 
shall  be  allowed  for  his  services  and  expenses  while  actually  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  duties  of  his  appointment,  the  sum  of  three  dollars  per  day, 
and  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  for  every  twenty  miles  necessary  travel 
in  performance  of  the  duties  required  to  be  performed  by  virtue  of 
this  act. 

Sect.  9.  Each  of  the  said  commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  virtue 
of  this  act,  to  contract  for  and  superintend  the  building  of  the  said 
asylum,  shall  be  allowed  for  his  said  services  and  expenses  while 
actually  employed  in  the  duties  of  his  office,  the  sum  of  three  dol¬ 
lars  per  day. 

Sect.  10.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  the  passage  thereof. 


